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form marvelous tricks in music or in poetry is not a great musi-
cian or a great poet. Still, that low kind of art is undeniably art.
Perhaps it is pure art, art for art's sake,

We are not concerned in this book with either of these ex-
tremes. The study of pure emotion, apart from the artistic
value of its manifestation, belongs to psychology, and borders
on ethics and religion. The study of pure technique fills many
learned and useful treatises, particularly on prosody. Neither is
properly literature. Literature covers the vast domain in which
both elements are found. The proportion between the two
varies, not merely with every author, but with every page. We
may have a high degree of emotion with rudimentary powers
of expression: this is frequently the case with popular art, and
the result is at times admirable. We may have a very slender
vein of genuine feeling worked out with consummate skill: this
is sophistication, and, in its proper place, it has charm. Obvi-
ously^ the greatest art is the one in which spiritual intensity is
combined with masterly technique: which defines precisely the
achievement of Dante and Milton.

We are aware that our definition can be interpreted in a very
uncomplimentary manner. Conscious pleasure in the expression
of emotion might denote art; but it might just as well stand for
sentimentality. Conscious pleasure in the expression of -person-
ality is a pretty accurate description of conceit. There is nothing
in this, however, to invalidate our definition; it merely points
to the dangers which, manifestly, assail the literary mind.

If, in his unliterary hours, a man were to dwell upon his
melancholy, the loneliness of his soul, his yearning for the
beloved, as he does in his verse, he would be voted a senti-
mentalist. If in his sober moments, he were to assert his divine
inspiration, his difference from other men, his claims to im-
mortality, he would be derided as a monument of conceit.
There are in each profession special dangers as well as special
privileges. It is the scholar's business to be learned; but learn-
ing out of place is pedantry. It is the soldier's duty to be plain,